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Tuis river is much celebrated in the ancient history of 
the Greeks. It ran close by the city of Sparta, and was 
the scene of many important events. In very early ages 
it was styled the river of Marathon,—then the Himere,— 
and, at a later period, obtained the name of Eurotas. 

It rises near the source of the Alpheus, another stream 
of classical celebrity, in the territory of Megalopolis in 
Peloponnesus, (now the “Morea, and a portion of the 
new Greek kingdom). According to Strabo and Pau- 
sanias, both the Eurotas and‘the Alpheus run hidden 
under ground for the space of some stadia*, after 
which they re-appear, and issue forth; the one into 
Laconia, and the other into what was anciently the coun- 
try of the Pise, at the west of the Peloponnesus. Colonel 
Leake seems inclined to doubt more than one of the 
wonderful stories told of these two classical rivers. The 
facts he gives from his own observation are, that the 
Alpheus rises at the distance of five stadia from Asea, 
(the ruins of which city are still visible.) a short way 
from the road,—that the source of the Eurotas is close 
by the road-side, and near to the fountain of the Al- 
pheus,—that a roofless temple, dedicated to Cybele, and 
Rogtisl mie stadia make an Italian, which is a little more than an 
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[ View of the River Eurotas. ] 





two lions, cut in stone, ornament the source of the 
Alpheus, while the waters of the Eurotas (now, at least,) 
gurgle forth unhonoured by the presence of any work of 
art; and, finally, that the two streams uniting, flow 
together for twenty stadia in one bed, when they descend 
a chasm and separate. 

A little to the south of Sparta, a romantic torrent 
called, Pandeleimona joins the. Eurotas, whose.waters 
are besides swelled by a number of streams. descending 
chiefly from the Taygetum, and finding their way through 
hollows in the chain of low hills on which the Spartan 
capital once stood. 

On the site of Sparta, at the time of Colonel Leake’s 
visit, there were only two small villages,—Magula, con- 
sisting of four or five huts, and Psykhiko, of fourteen or 
fifteen,—and even these have probably, disappeared 
during the horrors of revolutionary and partisan warfare. 
All the level ground of the site was then cultivated with 
corn. Facing a hollow in the middle of the bank of 
hills on which the city stood, are the remains of a bridge 
over the Eurotas. At the head of this bridge the roads 
from all the eastern part of the Lacedemonian territory 
centred, and the hollow atthe other end of the bridge 
led directly into the Agora or great public square of 
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Sparta,—the general mart apd fhe place where all 


public business was transacted. 

The Spartan plain, the river, and the surrounding 
mountains, ail jmmortalized by poetry and history, are 
of surpassing grandeur and beauty. They are seen to 
the greatest advantage from the neighbouring castle of 
Mistra, an important geographical position, about 500 
feet above the level of the Eurotas. Colonel Leake 
thus describes this view :— 

“The mountains to the north, east, and south, are 
spread before the spectator from Artemisium, on the con- 
fines of Argolis and Arcadia, to the island of Cythera in- 
clusive, together with a small part of the Laconic gulf, 
just within that island. All the plain of Sparta is in 
view, except the south-west corner, which is concealed 
by a projection of Mount Taygetum. Towards the 
mountain the scene is equally grand, though of a 
different nature. A lofiy summit of Taygetum, im- 
mediately behind the castle, three or four miles distant, 
is clothed with a forest of firs, and now deeply covered 
with snow; the nearer slopes of the mountain are 
variegated with the vineyards, corn-fields, and olive- 
plantations belonging to the villages situated on opposite 
sides of the ravine of the Pandeleimona, which winds 
from the southward in the direction of the highest sum- 
mit of Taygetum. This remarkable peak is not much 
inferior to any of the highest points of the Peloponnesus, 
aud is more conspicuous than any, from its abrupt 
sharpness. I cannot learn at Mistrd any modern name 
for Mount Taygetum, except the very common one of 
Aia Elia, or Saint Elias, who, like Apollo of old, seems 
to delight in the protection of lofty summits.” 

And in another place Colonel Leake says, that the 
country round Sparta “ presents a yariety of the sub- 
limest aud most beautiful scenery, such as we hardly 
find equalled in any other part of picturesque Greece 
itself.” : 

After the river Eurotas has washed the feet of the 
now solitary hills of Sparta, and flowed through the 
Spartan plain. it winds through a long, narrow valley 
to Helos, the city of the unfortunate Helots, and there 
falls into the sea between Gythium, the ancient sea-port 
of Sparta, of which considerable remains still exist, and 
Acria, another maritime place that has left no traces of 
its existence except some small and scattered fragments 
of walls, and the base of a single column. 

In ancient times the Eurotas was celebrated for the 
number and beauty of the swans that sailed upon its 
tranquil waters. These graceful birds are not mentioned 
by modern travellers, who, however, describe another 
incident which characterized the old river. This is the 
growth, in the bed of the Eurotas, and more particularly 
towards its mouth, of a prodigious quantity of fine, tall, 
and strong reeds. The Spartans of old, whose grand 
object was to form a hardy fearless race, made their chil- 
dren go and gather these reeds with their hands, without 
Knives or any other instrument to assist them. And these 
reeds worked into mats formed their only bed and bed- 
ding, or to translate the words of an old French writer, 
they were “ the mattress, feather-bed, sheets, and cover- 
Jets of the warlike Spartans *.” 

This iron race of men were also accustomed to plunge 
their infants into the Eurotas to inure them by times to 
the severities of cold. Phese immersions must have often- 
times been cold indeed, for in the spring or early sum- 
mer months, the bed of the river is chiefly filled by melted 
snow which descends from the adjacent mountains, and 
from the shortness of its course has not time to raise its 
temperature. 

* The reeds of the Euratas, which were perfectly straight, strong, 
and variegated in their colours, were applied to several other pur- 
poses. The Spartans made artows of them, pens, martial files or 
flutes : of the flag or | art they made wreaths which they wore 
oa theis heads ot ypase of their gober festivals, 
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OLD TRAVELLERS.—MARCO POLO.—No. 1. 


Tue fame of all the old travellers, great as it deservedly 
is in many instances, is eclipsed by that of Marco Polo; 
who, however, more perhaps than any of them, was dis- 
credited by doubt and disbelief, and has only been rescued 
from the imputation of being the least to be credited of 
them all, by the discoveries and researches of our own 
days. 

This extraordinary man descended from a noble family 
of Venice, which came originally from Dalmatia, on the 
opposite side of the Adriatic Sea. In Venice, fortunately 
for her, commerce was not considered incompatible with 
nobility of birth ‘or antiquity of descent. There, as at 
Genoa her rival, the proudest and highest of the aris- 
tocracy devoted themselves to commercial pursuits; and 
Nicolo Polo and Matffeo Polo, the father, and the uncle 
of Marco, were merchants, who, in partnership, traded 
chiefly with the East, the valuable productions of which 
were supplied by the Italian republics alone to the west 
of Europe. 

The circumstances attending Marco's birth and youth 
are interesting and melancholy. ‘Tempted by the pro- 
spect of some brilliant speculations in that great mart, 
his father and his uncle both set out from Veuice for 
Constantinople. His father was a traveller when young 
Marco came into the world; nor did he or his uncle 
return to their native country, until Marco, who was to 
be a greater traveller even than they, had attained his 
sixteenth year. Nor was the absence of a father’s care 
supplied by a mother’s tenderness,—his mother died 
shortly after giving him birth, so that he had grown up 
without having known either of his parents. 

The causes which had led to the prolonged wander- 
ings of the elder Poli were these :— 

On their arrival at Constantinople, which was then in 
possession of the Franks, haying been conquered some 
years before hy a conjoint armament of French and 
Venetians, Nicolo and his brather disposed of the Italian 
merchandise the y had carried thither, and looked about 
as to how they could best employ the capital they had 
realized by the sale of those goods. While doing this 
they learned that a new, a distant, hut a promising market 
for costly articles which could be easily carried, had 
arisen on the banks of the Walga amang the Wesiern 
Tartars, who, after doing incalculable mischief to many 
pravinces of Asia and of Europe, had quietly settled and 
even built cities near ta that river. 

As soon as they were well assured of this fact, the 
two enterprising brothers converted their money into 
valuable jewels said to be in demand among the ‘Tartars, 
and in the year 1254 or 1255 departed by sea from (on- 
stantinople, crossed the Euxine or Black Sea, and landed 
on the Crimea. Proceeding thence, sometimes by land, 
and at pthers by water, they at last reached the court or 
camp of the Tartar Prince Barkah, who was grandson 
to the great conqueror Gengis-Khan. This prince not 
only treated them with justice, but with high considera- 
tion and munificence. The Poli stayed twelve months 
with him, and learned his language, At the end of that 
period they would have returned homewards with the 
double profits they had made, but just at the moment 
hostilities broke out between their protectors and another 
nation or horde of Tartars, and cut off their road to 
Constantinople. On this disappqintment they deter- 
mined to pursue a safe but yery circuitous royte that led 
them by the head of the Caspian Sea, the river Jaxartes, 
and the deserts of Transoxiana to the celebrated and 
commercial city of Bokhara. 

The brothers performed this arduous journey and 
reached Bokhara in safety. Whilst staying there a 
Tartar ambassador, on his way to Kublai-Khan, the 
great conqueror of China, rested at Bokhara and mad 
their acquaintance, is noble envoy was so delighted 
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with their wit and intelligence, and their speaking the 
Tartar language, that he endeavoured to induce them 
to forego for the present all thoughts of home, and ac- 
company him to Kublai-Khan’s court. ‘Their return 
into Europe was beset by increasing difficulties resulting 
from wars and revolutions—beforé them was a prospect 
of great gain and good treatment; so, accordingly, the 
adventurous brothers, recommending themselves to the 
protection of God, agreed to accompany the Tartar 
ambassador to what was then cotsidered the extremity 
of the eastern world. Starting from Bokhara, they 
travelled a whole year before they reached the grand 
khan or emperor's residence. 

Kublai, who for his race and age was a very enlight- 
ened sovereign, gave the Poli a gracious and encourazing 
reception. As their familiarity at court increased, in the 
course of long conversations with the khan they gave 
him ample information 4s to the potentates of the western 
world, and more particularly the pope, whose influence 
in propelling the Hordes of Europe upon Asia, in the 
crusades, rendered him important in the eyes of Kublai. 
So satisfied was the Tartar conqueror with all they told 
him, and so convinced was he of their integrity, from 
the experience he had had of them in thatters of com- 
merce, that he resolved they should make the best of their 
way back to Italy, and; accompanied by an officer of 
hie court, repair to Rome; as His ambassadors to the 
pope. After a long stay, théy therefore took their leave 
of Kublai, and set out to retrace their steps to Europe. 
Unfortunately the Tartat noblemaii who was to accom- 
pany them soon sunk under ill-health and the fatigues of 
the journey ; and they were obliged to leave him behind: 
but under favour of the imperial tablet or passport *, 
they travelled on towards the Mediterranean, and in 
three years—and not sooner !—arrived at a sea-port in 
the kingdom of Lessér Armenia. Here they eliibarkeéd; 
and in April, 1269, reached the famous city of Acre, 
then in possession of the crusaders. 

The see of Rome was then vacant by the déath of 
Clement IV., and, as was not rarely the case, during the 
middle ages, the Sacred College was long ére it elected 
a new pope. Waiting until there should be a poiitiff to 
whom they might present themselves as Kublai's am- 
bassadors, and naturally anxious to see their home after so 
many years of absence, the Poli embarked in a ship bound 
for the Euboa (now Negropont) and Venice. On their 
arrival at Venice they found that Marco was approaching 
the years of manhood, and that he had beeti well brought 
up. The Sacred College was distracted by invetérate 
factions, who could not agree in the election of a pope. 
After the brothers Poli had waited two years in Italy in 
vain for that event, they resolved to repair to the Romish 
leyate at Acte, who might, to a certain extent, assume 
the functions of a pope. Accordingly they left Venice, 
accompanied by Marco who was now between seventeen 
and eighteen years old, and whose youtliful imagination 
was inflamed by the recitals of his father’s aud uncle’s 
travels to the remote regions of the East. 

The legate at Acre, Tebaldo di Vicenza, listened 
favourably to the suggestions of the Poli, and furnished 
them with letters for the Tartar emperor. But scarcely 
had the travellers embarked at Acre when intelligence 
was received that the cardinals had; at last, elected a 
pope, who was the legate Tebaldo. The new pope sent 
messengers to overtake the Poli, who returned, and 
were soon after dismissed with letters papal of more dig- 
nified style, and the pope’s benediction. Two monks 
were also added to their retinue a8 beaters of Gregury’s 
present to Kublai, and as persons fitting to carry on the 
work of conversion. The friars, however, had not the 

* Passports existed in Chia niany cétituties before they were 
adopted in Europe. A Chinese passport is a inuch better thing 
than a European oné, a8 it indlires thé beatet gratuitous acoommo- 
dation, and, generally, food ou the road, 
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zeal and courage of the merchants, for on finding that 
the Sultan of Egypt was invading part of the country 
they had to traverse, they left the Poli, and hastened 
back to the coast. 

Marco and his father and uncle meanwhile struck 
boldly into the interior of Asia. They followed a north- 
easterly course, availing themselves of the protection 
of caravans as they occurred, and seem to have gone 
through the Greater Armenia, Persian Irak, Khorasan, 
and by the trading city of Balkh into the country of 
Badakhshan; where, near to the sources of the river 
Oxus, they tarried a whole year. This long stay may 
have arisen from their being obliged to wait for the 
formation of a powerful caravan to cross the dangerous 
chains of mountains—the Belut-tag and Muz-tag,—or 
from a Severe illness young Miico suffered at this place, 
or, still more probably, from the union of these two 
causes. Their timé; however, Was not unprofitably 
spent, for though they did not visit those regions, they 
obtained frdin native travellers a kiiowledgé of Kashmir, 
and other countries on the confiites of Itidia. 

When they left the country of Badakhshan and the 
sources of the Oxus, they proceeded through the great 
valley then called Vokhan. After this valiey their road 
ascended to the lofty and wild régions of Pumer and 
Beldr, which are still imperfectly known to geography, 
and which Marco describes as being so high that no 
birds are found on them and fire burns dully near their 
summits. A sign of a human habitation or a blade of 
grass Was not seen for many days, and the district of 
Belér, moreover, was infested by a tribe of cruel savages 
clad in the skins of wild beasts. 

After filty-two days’ hard travelling in these inhos- 
pitable regions, the Poli arrived safely at the city of 
Kashgar, a place of great trade and resort for caravans, 
which had been till lately the capital of an independent 
State, but was now included in the spreading dominions 
of Kublai-Khan. Marco’s description of this place, 
which still is, as it then was, the emporium for the 
trade between Tartary, India, and China, will give 
our readers a good notion of the concise, pithy style, 
in which the old Italian traveller described what he 
had seen. 

‘‘ Its inhabitants are of the Mahometan religion. 
The province is extensive, and contains many towns 
and castles, of which Kashgar is the largest and most 
important. The language of the people is peculiar to 
themselves, They subsist by commerce and manufac- 
ture, particularly works of cotton. They have hand- 
some gardens, orchards, and vineyards. Abundance of 
cotton is produced there, as well as flax and hemp. 
Merchants from this coufitry travel to all parts of the 
world; but in truth they are a covetons, sordid race, 
eating badly and drinking worse. Beside the Maho- 
metas there are among the inhabitants several Nesto- 
riatt Christians, who are permitted to live under their 
own laws, and to have their churches. The extent of 
the province is five days’ journey *.” 

The still more celebrated city of Samarkand lay far 
to the west of their present route; but Marco, who it 
should seem visited that place at a later periud when in 
the service of Kublai-Khan, mentions it incidentally here. 
On quitting Kashgar the travellers went through the 
Alpine regions of Yerken or Yarkund, where Marco 
observed that the inhabitants were afflicted with elephan- 
tiasis in their legs, and with goitres or huge swellings 
in their necks. He describes the inhabitants of these 
regions as beiag much addicted to trade, and as culti- 
vating very extensively not only grain and cotton, but 
flax and hemp. 


* Marsden’s Translation, 


(To be continued. ] 
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THE GRAIN WORMS. 
; Tab_e A. | 


WE have received an interesting paper upon the Grain 
Worms (Vibrio Tritici), from the correspondent who 
furnished the former papers on the Smut Balls, or 
Pepper Brand, and the Smut, or Dust Brand. As, 
however, it is too long for one Number, and cannot 
be thoroughly comprehended without the explanatory 
figures, we have this week given the tables, and shall 
in the following Number give the remainder of the 
cominunication. 
Expanation or Taser A. 
| Each of the figures in this table are magnified 10 times in diameter 
or 100 times superficially. ] 


Fig. ‘ 
1. A germen infected with grain worms from the apex of a wheat- 


ear, befure it had emerged frem its hose; examined the 5th of 
June, 1808. 








2. A transverse section of the same, containing one sir.gle late 
worm but no eggs. 
3. An infected germen from the base of the same ear. 
4. A transverse section of the same, containing one large single 
worm and some eggs. 
5. A somewhat larger germen, examined the 13th of June. 
6. A transverse section of the same, containing two large worms 
and many eggs. 
7. An infected germen, examined June the 21st. 
8. A transverse section of the same, containing several large 
worms, many eggs, and some newly hatched lively worms. 
9. A somewhat larger germen or grain, examined the 27th of 
June. 

10, A transverse section of the same, contaiaing several large and 
several young worms, and a great many eggs. 


11. An infected grain, examined the 15th of July, 1808, 
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12. A transverse section of the same, containing seven large wornis 


of different sizes, some laying their eggs, some not quite ma- 
ture, many young worms, and a great many eggs. 

An infected grain nearly divided into two parts, examined 
July the 15th, 

A transverse section of the same containing several large worms, 
some laying their eggs, some already dead, a great many young 
live worms, and many eggs. 

A full grown infected wheat grain, examined July the 30th, 
just beginning to change its colour. 

A transverse section of the same, the cellular tissue divided into 
two cavities filled to excess with young worms all alive, but no 
trace of the old worms, nor of the eggs existed. 

A longitudinal section of the same, 

A double germen found in one floret of an inoculated plant, 
examined June the 5th, 1808; the seed corn was inoculated 
with worms, and one germen proved infected with worms and 
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Fig. 
the other was perfectly sound, there were also two stunted 


19, 
20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 
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anthers in that floret. 

A transverse section of the infected germen which contained 
one large worm. 

The sound germen, after the infected one was removed. 

A transverse section of the sound germen. 

Another double grain found in one floret of a plant the seed 
corn of which had been inoculated with the worms and wi 
the fungi of the smutballs; both diseases had taken effect ; 
examined July the 18th, 1808. One grain was found infected 
with worms and fungi, and the other with fungi only; there 
was also one small anther in this singular floret. 

A transverse section of the same: in the germen A, are two 
nests or groups of worms, closely adhering to some remains of 
the cellular tissue; the other germen B is entirely filled with 
the fungi of the uredofcetida or smut balls, and has no trace of 
the cellular tissue. 


Tabe B. 





(The Grain Worms—Vibrio Tritici.} 
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Exrt.anation ov Tante B. 

[In this table the figures 1. to 5. inclusive are magnified 10 times 
iti didinetér Gr 100 times superficially ; figures 6. to 9. are mag- 
nified 200 times in diameter or 40,000 times superficially ; and 
figure 10. is indynified 60 times in diameter or 3600 times 
superticially. } 

Fig. 

1. A front an fig. 2 a back view of an infected ripe wheat grain, 

examined August the Sth, 1805. 

. A longitudinal section of the same filled with hundreds of 

wofms cémented together, in a torpent state, 

. A transverse section of the same. 

‘he transverse section of a grain nearly ripe, which was inocu- 
lated and intected with the worms and the fungi of the smut- 
balls. containing several large and some small worms, and 
Riled with the fungi of uredofetida or smutballs, 

. A newly laid egg with the young worm visibly coiled up in it. 

A young worm in the act of extricating itself from the egg. 

. An egg from which the worm is recently come out, after which 

the egg soon shrivels and decays. 

. A young worm which had been some time extricated from the 
egy. 

10. A ged of grain worms of all sizes, as seen under water in the 
field of the microscope, examined July the 15th, 1808: at A 
is one of the largest parent worms, in the act of laying or 
casting its eggs; at B is a smaller parent worm not yet come 
to maturity ; the rest are young worms all very lively. 
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ERUPTION OF MOUNT ATNA IN 1832. 
[The following valuable communication is from an English genfle- 
man who visited Mount Aitna immediately after the eruption in 

November last ; and we hope to present our readers with an ac- 

count of his ascent of the same mountain. | 
Tue present convulsion was quite unexpected. Although 
for the last two years we have had in our neighbourhood 
several very clear proofs that the materials of combustion 
were in motion, yet they norie of them seemed to proceed 
from this mountain, which has always been regarded as 
the focus of these phenomena. Such, for example, has 
been the recent eruption of Vesuvius, preceded only a 
few months by an awful and destructive earthquake in 
Calabria, whereby the town of Catanzara suffered so 
materially in loss of property and lives. Previous to 
this was the appearance and disappearance of Graham’s 
island, as the English called it, but St. Ferdinand’s as 
named by the Neapolitans, which, while the dispute 
lasted concerning the name to be given it, put an end to 
the question by dropping its head under water again. 
All these show the elements below were at work. Mes- 
sina felt several shocks of earthquakes, but it seemed 
as though that city felt only the remote effects of the 
subterraneous tempest, as on inquiry it was found that 
others northward had felt it stronger, and Catania, as 
well as the towns on Atna, had not felt anything. 

You will readily conceive that all Sicily was greatly 
astonished to see AZtna break out with such fury in the 
beginning of last November. The first alarm was given 
on the 3lst October, when there opened, about three 
miles below the grand crater or summit, in a niche 
called the Valle del Serbo, a small volcano, which 
emitted smoke and fire only a few days. On the 3rd 
November, however, appearances began to wear a more 
formidable aspect. Seven small mouths were formed, 
about three miles lower than the first one. These being 
very close together, by the subsequent throes of the 
mountain became united into but two or three. It was 
from one of these mouths, now of considerable magnitude, 
that all the lava issued. The side of the mountain where 
the Valle del Serbo lies, is about W. S. W. from the 
grand crater, and in direction just over the town of 
Bronte. 

Explosions were not very great in this eruption, and 
the quantity of stones and ashes ejected was not 
alarming. ‘The progress of the lava was, however, highly 
so. Situated as the volcano was, on a very steep emi- 
nence, the first few days it flowed down the mountain 
with terrific rapidity ; on arriving at more level ground 





it moved more slowly, and the stream began to widen. 
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Here commenced the damage to the proprietors of 
land. The upper regions of Etna are so cold as scarcely 
to be available for the purposes of tillawé of cultivation. 
Lower dowrt commences the Woody Region, which 
consist of large forest trees. Below these lie the Plains, 
which are mostly laid out in vineyards, tlie slope of them 
being very gradual, and here it Wa that whéli thé liquid 
fire arrived there was most catise for alarm. ; 

The direction which the lava first took was that of a 
straight lite downwards, which it eontinued for about a 
mile, after which, meeting With thé valley which divides 
Monte Gitto and Monte Lepre, it branclied off in a 
southerly direction; it ran for about four miles thus, 
when it stopped. It now took another course, (from 
the place where it had first deviated from the direct line,) 
branching off afresh between Monte Gitto and Monte 
Malletta. It continued its course uninterrupted here, 
curving round the base of the mountains it met with, 
and, finally, coming direct upon Bronte, which place 
it might probably bave reached, but for an extensive 
valley which so effectually protected it from injury from 
the lava, that it must have required, it is supposed, more 
than two months, of an equally vidlent flow of lava, to 
fill up this valley so as to put the town even in jecpardy. 
On a former occasion this valley, which almost sur- 
rounds the town like a moat; turnéd the course of 
the fluid on each side of it; so that while a tract of 
country several miles below Bronte, and farther from 
the crater, was completely ruined, this city, owing to 
its peculiar situation, retiainéd untouched. As it was, it 
did not éven reach so far, though within a mile and a 
half of it, having run a distance of about twelve miles 
from its commencement. 

The breadth of the stream of ld¥a was at its widest 
part a mile and a half; but this Was in the lower regions, 
where it was not enclosed between the different mounts, 
but had spread considerably. This was certainly alarm- 
ing, but engineers came from Catania to ascertain the 
state of the country, and to endeavour to turn the course 
of the fire, should Bronte stund in danger. This of 
course would have been ridiculous, were it not for the 
natural autiliaries of situation, without which nothing 
short of madness could attempt to resist such a body of 
this terrible compotind as now threatened. This lava, 
though very long in cooling, is not long in becoming 
solid, which it does, retaining its ted heat. Brydone says 
that it can, by a very violent heat, be fused, but I cannot 
find that this has ever been done. The density of the 
state in whieh it arrives, after a passage of twelve miles, 
may be imagined as considerably greater than at its first 
outset. The flow is proportionably less rapid. This 
will in some measure account for the inconsistency in the 
reports respecting its violence, which some made out as 
tremendous, and which caused many persons to remove 
their furniture and effects from Bronte, under the appre- 
hension that it would continue with the same velocity. 

Nothing serves to convey a more sublimé idea of the 
extent of this fire, than the fact of its being capable of 
continuing in a course of twelve miles without becoming 
solid. For not only does it retain this heat, but it 
imparts it to the loose stones and lava of former erup- 
tions, which it encounters, in a nearly equal degree. 
During the greater part of its passage, it had to cross 
the tracts of lava-stone many centuries old. ‘The stones 
though loose, have been suffered to lie, as, from their 
size and quantity, the trouble of removing them would 
never be repaid; as I am informed the soil lies many 
fathoms below, and the expense would be enormous. 

I saw it on the 19th November: for several days 
previous the explosions had ceased, and ashes were no 
Jonger thrown out. The lava was then running into 
the valley behind Bronte, part of its course being inter- 
cepted to the view by the layers of stones which I have 
mentioned ; for the Java, being liquid, naturally sank te 
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the bottgm, Jeaving the gurface covered for a considerable 
space. This, it must be owned, interrupted the beauty of 
the ‘sight as a spectacle, as we all had anticipated a com- 
plete united mass of fire. Many who had come only to 
gratify their organs of vision, had set their expectations 
on a stream of fire, twelve miles long, and one and a 
half broad. But, owing to the curvilinear direction 
which it took, not more than three or four miles of it 
were visible at once, and it was only that breadth at its 
very widest part, at which period it had arrived at the 
more level parts of the mountain; when, being shallower 
than in the close deep ravines higher up, encountering a 
rock of ordinary size was sufficient to make a breach in 
the surface, which the eye detected. It was, however, a 


At the valley above Bronte, the eruption may be said 
to have ceased. For several days nothing but a faint 
expiring flame was discernible at the crater, and the lava 
gradually flowed weaker and weaker, so that before the 
end of the month all those unruly combustibles, which 
had excited so much curiosity and alarm, had nearly 
subsided ; a little continued even a few days after, fol- 
lowing nearly the course of the other, but, from its di- 
minutive volume, not being able to retain its liquid 
state more than for a mile or two. Before the year 
1832 had closed, everything was quiet, but the lava 
will scarce have cooled for another twelve months, 
with such amazing heat does this fire issue from its 
abodes, and with such tenacity does it retain its influence. 
I cannot find that in any of the eruptions of /Etna, 
the lava runs for more than twelve or fifteen miles. 
All will depend upon the inclination of the ground it 
has to pass, and on its own volume. The eruption 
which came to Catania in 1669, generally accounted one 
of the most formidable ever known, proceeded from 
Monte Rossi (Brydone calls it, I think, Monpelieri), about 
twelve miles from the city, and eighteen from the 
main crater at the top. It threw itself into the sea 
at Catania, and it even appears astonishing how it can 
be kept so long in a state of liquefaction. The heat is 
felt at an immense distance. We were sometimes en- 
yelopes :n a fog, and saw it only at intervals; but we 
always felt the warmth. 
~ The devastation committed by the lava in iis pro- 
gress was indeed terrible. No object, howeyer large, 
escaped. I watched the fate of au clo tree in full 

owth: on seeing the fire approach, 1 wished to notice 
ow long it would be consuming. ‘Fo my surprise, I | 
saw it flare, and as suddenly extinguish, not a vestige | 
of it remaining. From the intense heat I should sup- 
pose that it must have been very little else than char- 
coal some minutes before the fire actually arrived, 
which caused it to yanish with the effect of gunpowder. 

The damage done hag glso pow been correctly esti- 
mated. ‘The principal sufferer has been the Prince 
Malletta, proprietor of the wood which the fire entered, 
burning up everything in its path, and effectually seal- 
ing the earth with a species of stone harder than the 
hardest granite, so that it will be ages before the ground 
can again be serviceable for cultivation ; independent of 
the loss in timber, which was consumed standing. The 
vineyards below the woody region had their share, and 
this is the most ygluable ground of any. Loss of life 
there has been none, nor of houses; the whole has 
been calculated at about £6000 sterling, gnd I have 
reason to think that this estimate exceeds the true 
damage. Higher than Bronte there is neither cily nor 
illage, so that no habitations could haye been molested. 
Lond Neisun's estate, which was said to have heen in- 
jured, never was touched, as it lies below Bronte. 









In fine, this eruption of A&tna has been one of the 
most unexpected, most yiolent for the time of its dura- 
tion, and most harmless for the extent oi miscliief, of 
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ceded by those terrible electric shocks, sometimes cous 
ing more injury than the ebullition which follows. Here, 
no warning was given of its forthcoming, nor, when 
once begun with such fury, could so speedy a termina- 
tion have been looked to. Peaple in general, not pro- 
prietors of ground on Etna, look on an event of this 
sort with great satisfaction, as they reasonably suppose 
they have been saved the terrors of an earthquake. 


CITY OF CARLISLE. 

Few of our English towns are more pleasantly situated 
than the capital of Cumberland—* bonny Carlisle,” as it 
used to be fondly styled in border song. The triangular, 
or rather lozenge-shaped eminence on which it stands, 
swells gently up from the banks of the three rivers by 
which it is formed ; the Eden which flows along its north- 
ern side on its passage to the Solway Frith, and the 
Caldew or Caude, and the Peteril, which encompass it on 
the west, south, and east. The Caldew falls into the 
Eden at the north-west end of the town, where the casile 
occupies the angle formed by the junction of the two 
streams. Eastward from this ancient fortress stands the 
cathedral, also a building of venerable antiquity. Both, 
besides being distinguished by their majestic dimensions, 
occupy the highest ground within the city, from the 
midst of which, accordingly, they are seen standing out 
to the sky at the distance of many miles. To make the 
effect still more imposing, the mound on which the city 
has been placed is in the centre of an extensive plain, 
unbroken by any other elevation, till we come to the 
mountainous ridges by which it is bounded, both en the 
uorth and south. The country immediately around is 
highly cultivated, and presents an aspect eminently rich 
and beautiful. Carlisle still retains its ancient walls, 
which, stretching out from both extremities of the castie, 
sweep in a curved line along the inner banks of the Eden 
and the Caldew, till they meet again at the opposite 
point, where formerly stood two ancient round towers 
called the Citadel. ‘These forts have now been converted 
into halls and other apartments for the assize and county 
courts, after a design of Mr. Smirke’s. The new build- 
ing forms a great ornainent to this end of the city, which 
is that at which Carlisle is entered from the London road, 
by what is called English Gate. . From this gate, Eng- 

lish-street runs in nearly a due north direction to the 
Cross, beyond which the continuation of the line re- 
ceives the name of Scotch-street. At the termination of 
this latter stands Scotch Gate ; and fhere is also a third 
gate, called irish Gate, in the part of the wall looking to 
the west. Beyond Scotch Gate, the road, after passing 
through the suburbs, used to cross the Eden twice, the 
river here dividing itself into two branches ; but of these, 
the one nearest to the town has now been carried back 
into the main stream, over which a magnificent bridge 

of five arches has been thrown, and the road coutinucd 

into the town over the intervening hollow by a raised 
causeway, part of which also consists of a series of 
arches. The whole is built of ‘white Scotch freestone, 

after a design of Mr. Smirke’s. 

‘Lhe city of Carlisle is rich in historic associations ; and 

its castle especially, though now left without a girrison, 

was long one of the most famous military strongholds of 
these realms. Bojh it and the Cathedral are built of a 

reddish fireestone, which it must be acknowledged is but 

little favourable to architectural beauty. The laiter edi- 

fice, in its oldest parts. appears to be of the Saxon times, 

and it was once of great extent; but during the Coin- 

monweulth the greater part of the western or longest 

limb of the cross which it formed was pulled down, aud 

has not since been rebuilt. What remains of the nave 

is now used as one of the parish churches, while the 
cathedral service is performed in the choir. The Casile 

is supposed to have been begun in the reign of William 








any ever recorded Most of these phenomena are pre- 


Rufus, and, therefore, dates from the latter part of the 
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eleventh century. In those days, however, Carlisle was 
occasionally in the hands of the Scots as well as of the 
English; and much of the castle is said to have been 
erected by David I. of Scotland, who took the town in 
1135. It was not finally annexed to England till the 
year 1237, in the reign of Henry IIT. 

Since that date Carlisle has undergone many sieges. 
The last was that which it sustained in the rebellion of 
1745, when it was taken by the Pretender, who was 
here formally proclaimed as king in the presence. of all 
the municipal authorities in their robes. The garrison, 
however, which he left in the place was very soon afier 
compelled to surrender to the Duke of Cumberland. 

A century before this the town and castle sustained 
one of the most memorable sieges recorded in our history. 
On the breaking out of the civil war, the place had 
been taken possession of by the royal forces; and it 
was held by Sir Thomas Glenham, Commander-in-chief 
for the king in the north, when, in October, 1644, it was 
attacked by a division of the parliamentary army under 
the command of General Lesley. The besiegers were 
above 4000 in number, while the garrison with the 
armed citizens did not exceed 700. An interesting nar- 
rative of this siege has been preserved among the Har- 
leian Manuscripts in the British Museum, written by a 
person of the name of Isaac Tullie, who was in the town 
ull the time ; and from the summary of Tullie’s account, 
as given by Mr.Lysons in his Magna Britannia, vol. iv., 
we extract the following particulars :— 

“At Christmas, all the corn was taken from the 
citizens, and a ration distributed weekly to each family, 
according to their numbers. The cattle were seized also 
and distributed in like manner, no more being given to 
the owner than to any other, except the head, heart, and 
liver. * * * April 3.—They had only thatch for the 
horses, all other provisions being exhausted. May 10.— 
A fat horse taken from the enemy sold for 10s. a quarter. 
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that the king was come into Westmoreland. The gar- 
rison that day ate three days’ provisions, and repented 
with a cup of cold water for three days after. * * * 
June 5.—Hempseed, dogs, and rats were eaten. The 
citizens so shrunk that they could not choose but laugh 
one at another to see their clothes hang on them as upon 
men on gibbets, for one might put one’s head and fists 
between the doublets and shirts of many of them. 
June 17.—Some officers and soldiers came to the com- 
mon bakehouse, and took away all the horse-flesh from 
the poor people, who were as near starving as themselves. 
June 22.—The garrison had only half a pound of horse- 
flesh each for four days. June 23.—The townsmen pe- 
titioned Sir Thomas Glenham that the horse-flesh might 
not be taken away, and said they were not able to endure 
the famine any longer ; several women met at the cross, 
abusing Sir Henry Stradling, the governor, who threat 
ening to fire on them, they begged it as a mercy, when 
he went away with tears in his eyes, but said he could 
not mend their commons. The surrender was on the 
25th. A curious feint was practised, to impress the 
besiegers with the idea that the reports of the distress of 
the garrison were untrue, a few days before the surrender. 
An officer sent in by General Lesley, two days following, 
was sent back in a state of intoxication, from the con- 
tents of the only barrel of ale which had been in the 
garrison for several months, and which had been brewed 
and preserved.for some such purpose, by Dr. Barwell, 
the chancellor, with the privity of the governor.” 

One of the most singular instances on record of a 
great military fortress being broken into by surprise, is 
that of the famous border exploit of the deliverance of 
the Scottish freebooter, William Armstrong, of Kinnin- 
month, commonly called Kinmont. Willie, from. the 
donjon keep of Carlisle Castle. The historical facts of 
this achievement, which was effected on the 13th of 
April, 1596, will be found copiously detailed and ilius- 
trated in Scott’s “* Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border.” 





May 23.—Provisions almost spent. May 30.—News 
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[ View of the City of Carlisle. } \ 
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